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cursed with a lamentable lack of any sort of public spirit or even
any sense of enlightened self-interest, seemed likely to fall
helpless victims to the ambitious designs of their neighbours.
It was not till 1754 that some of the provincial governments,
their attention having been drawn to their peril from New
France by reason of a quarrel about Acadia, the French province
west of Nova Scotia, took tardy and inadequate measures to
check French expansion into their rear. The small expedition
sent out under Washington was defeated and forced to capitulate
and the colonies at once sent an appeal for help to the mother
country.
Early in 1755, therefore, Braddock and two weak regiments
set sail for Virginia to co-operate with the colonial forces in
repelling French aggression and forcing them back within their
own borders. The general plan of campaign did not fail in
ambition. Braddock's instructions enjoined him to carry out
operations simultaneously in the Ohio valley, against Niagara,
up the Hudson and against Acadia. Rightly judging that the
first of these theatres was the most important, Braddock
decided to move with his British troops against Fort Duquesne,
the French headquarters on the Monongahela, a tributary of the
Ohio. Difficulties of supply and transport combined with the
personal friction inevitable in a mixed body of regular and
irregular troops to delay the start of the little force of 2000 men
till the middle of June. After a slow and painful progress
through the dense virgin forest which lined the banks of the
river the British arrived within a day's march of the fort, only
to he ambushed, cut to pieces, and compelled to retreat in
disorder, carrying with them their mortally stricken commander,
but leaving behind all their guns, baggage and stores, together
with half their strength dead or wounded. The expeditions
against Niagara and on the Hudson fared but little better, and
only on the Acadian isthmus did success crown the British
arms. Here the French frontier forts were reduced and the
country occupied and pacified by the ruthless expulsion of all
recalcitrant or doubtful elements, which in this case comprised
the bulk of the population. Meanwhile the Indians in French"
pay burst in upon the western borders of the British colonies,
laying waste the land far and wide with fire and sword.
The menacing situation in America was accompanied and
intensified by a growing tension between England and France
in Europe. The latter, following the example of her neighbour,
had decided at the beginning of 1755 to send to Canada a
considerable force under a capable leader, Montcalm. The
attempt of the British fleet to intercept the convoy en route led
to the first shots being fired at sea ; and, though a declaration